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GHftl) QAM m ISRAEL 

ITS SOeiOL06I<SAL BAC&G&6t3*n& * 

■, by 
Dr. O FRANKENSTEIN 

Since the beginning of the Zionist movement asfr'-flfeetwrigratiofc 
of Jews to Palestine, pubSc rife in the |e*rish sector «# 4be*cduft&y has 
always been chsrcseterized by its Strong emphasis onvfeild care, Tfeis 
emphasis has grown steadily in intensity ctering the last seventeen years; 
with the absorption of the many thousands of European dsfliteen wbft 
started to come -at the advent of Hitler tcr power ia Germany,, and, in 
the last two years, with the "repatriation movement'' of tens of 
thousands of families from countries throwghout the world. 

■ By the erid of 194^, there were in Israel some 340,000 Jews under 
the" age of *8 (appK&um&tety 349^of fee Jewife popuMari>j '*jf th&e, 
every third fcad been bom abroad, mot* than -92% of thft f oreign^om 
Were i& <ie coliiitry less feaft fjvfryeali%-ia**fe fean^87^ of feWb&i 
come in the 18 months siiioe the es€abfisbinetit of the State. Most of 
the immigrants came from fee camps in Eitfope and in Gyprtis, f rorrl 
&e Balkans, ^ott&Africft, Turkey and *fce Vemen: in other words, 
most of them were suffering either f rem the after'-eflects of war and 
Him persecution or from the lack of adequate pfeysiefii'iasd etiitural 
training-. More than two thirds of the settled mhabitants ttfkler f 8 axt 
to be fotmd m urban districts. 

• These few figures may grve a first moScation of fee extent of tni 
problem which today faces the Government of the young State, its local 
authorities an& voluntary agencies, its educators and' doctors, nurses 
tad -social workers, its planners of social rhsurance aritf" legislation. 

But before entering into an analysis of fee sociological and psycho- 
logical elemelits of fhe present complexities o£ child care in Israel we 

* Reprint frobk: CHILD CARE IN ISRAEL, >tftffisHet! by 4W Htairietta 
Szold Foundatioa for Child and Youth Welfare, Jerusafete, 105D. . 



must, at least briefly, discuss the development of social services in 
Palestine under the rule of the Mandatory Government prior to the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES IN PALESTINE 

It has often been said that there was in the British administration 
a marked tendency to look upon the inhabitants of Palestine as "natives" 
and to adopt the attitude of a typical colonial government doing little, 
if anything, to develop initiative and a sense of social responsibility 
among the local inhabitants. It is indeed a fact that only insignificant 
finan cia l contributions were made hy tfe Government towards the costs 
of healthy w^Sare and education services (less than 10% of title total 
Mandatary budget in 1935 and slightly more than 7% in 1945), and 
ihat the Jewj^ehefited bufcHttte from these small amounts: in 1945 the 
governmental ;, allocations for the three social services in the Jewish 
sector narnounted to less than 5% of the total Jewish expenditure on 
these services. 

s Oae of the reasons for this apparent lack of interest on the part of 
the ^administration in the development of social services was, curiously 
enough, theiiact that the Jewish population had taken the initiative in 
establishing its. own services, on a voluntary basis, without legal backing 
and financed almost entirely from local Jewish sources and contribu- 
tions made by world Jewry, JThese services, as well as, the high cultural 
level of most Jewish immigrants fxom Europe and the cultural and 
economic development which was motivated, nourished and maintained 
by the collective will to rebuiM a nation, resulted m the attainment by 
the majority of the Jewish population of a considerably higher standard 
oj.jivjng than T that of the majority of me Arab inhabitants. 

glheilMt^ bridge 

the gap, between the Jewish and the Arab standards and, consequently, 
had to concentrate their efforts on the upbuilding and maintenance of 
basic social services in the Arab sector; the Arabs in general, however, 
showed little readiness, to respond to the Government's efforts or to 
take over responsibility for the services. As a result progress remained 
slow and the gap was neither bridged nor even narrowed. This again 
caused increased concentration of the Government's efforts on the Arab 
sector and a constant decrease of governmental support of the Jewish 
services. 

On the other hand, no community can establish and maintain 
adequate health, education and welfare services without the help of 



gowrameaital sources of income. Voluntary t taxation zw&,i$n#nAM#fa&, 
can aever^yield enough : funds for alt the, VwfHt^s, xlmiesj krfan£ ; wetfa$ei 
^eafctexsj ^kindergartens, : SGhooJs, clubs^ ,BlaygroNttds, ^ehlljfeen?*; &$&&*•. 
tiom, iomes for tbe^agedj asirltin^s, and for -eciaafcrehensive pufciic 
assistance and insuranc e schemes so vitally important?-, j* a?rH**derp; 
society* ft is all the more ; noteworthy that die Jewisfec^anauBity of 
Palestine succeeded m building up ^i network of sel^b whk&jseryed 
96% of all school children; a medical service based both on the yohin- 
tai«y insurance of about 70% of the working population (m the Sick Fund 
of the General Labour Federation and cither pnhtif ingiwa^ff* ag yy' a *'^Tw) 
and on- the, activity of the Hadassah Medical Orj$#izatioa.,an&4tfher 
r voluntary agencies; a network of local welfare bureaux-«aranized and, 

i supervised by the Social Welfare Department of the CJener^lsCjM^ic^Ijpf 

%?$&&$ . f fim ;(the Yaad Leumi); hundreds of chifcfeepfs homes 
Gko:, °f :^®^'^ types, established mainly by the women's orgflpifoatk\na and 

other voluntary agencies; a central department for- the wia-ireteTtawf^ 
and education ojE immigrant children; an effective unenmlpyment insur- 
ance/scheme based on voluntary contributions by the members of £he 
General Labour Federation; a number of emergency relief schemes, and 
many, other services., ,_. ■ 

When we say that these/services were inadequate we hasre in mindj 
three < mam defidencies: me tjuantitative inadequacy of, basic relief to 
needy families and of institutional care for the chronically ill (two 
functions, which must be State functions); the inadequacy of trained 
personnel, which could not be made a vaifc^e as quietly asat was- needed 
foEtheiever expanding ^rvices; a^dr^^qualit^tivevdeficier^es-i^ultiEng- 
from the fact that these very voluntary agencies on \nhose efforts so, 
much depended, developed their activities in. competition rajber than 
in cooperation and coordination. 

The background of 'historical events must be considered when 
evaluating the development of Jewish social services in Palestine: the 
a fiftee&'.iiett^pnofr.to-^'eitaUishirieitt of the State were yeais,o£ un- 

^^ interrupted conflict and. strife, disturbances, depressions and wais; 

Hitler came to power, German Jewry, immigrated en m<w.«*; the Arabs 
reacted and the disturbances started whkh lasted almost threes years; 
the British Government decided to dose the doors of Palestine toje-wish 
immigrants; .tension -between the Jews> and the Bri^gh* .officials gEew.' 
The war broke out; ftvice, the enemy was dangerously close to the 
^^^^^the^oorajtry, European Jewry was doomed and almost. eyery 
jc& m Palestine suffered .paw&-km&i$^-$&itoepF».&t ifcagc 
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AAtoJ^sttatJati, fintaaag Ae-^sraption of swrmai 'fife i» towns' «efc- 
vflbgfe; asd >6aa%^*he mvaslHn 4t the' Arab ftnaies and -the War ©F 
Tflttiialimii And it waate the»e yeart rffBafettbaaeestaMl w» thatsotaal 
jUmfcH M m i r i r imto bnfrij; tmm j'h i m i tint nf Ttnrrfrnrj — at feat of 
a p r wibfoM afrcbaiaiffler a^^j^ arifr de v tilupti d-frato 

pflilittttwnt strufthffefc' 

- k This, then,' was the heritage the State of Israel receivecf front the 
Maftdatoly period and the haphazard soda} services set up through 
volmitdiy efforts. If * l obvious that many organizational, financial and 
fiJ B tUoifcd - drfideuoris wig h ave to be emnmated before die system wHl 
fahUibii a d equ a tely, one of then&jor problems being that of coordinat- 
mg-'govefnrneRtar arid voHmtery efforts. But what wis bu2t in previous 
years ~nfe£ cafy' eDj &ti t uteg'tfaeHjasfc b*rtafao the dynamic "field of forces/* 
ffer- i ftie , -4apki dCVek)p«nent-T>f ; t}je social services which are of such vital 
iiftffcVtdtte^foNhe Abs or p tion *& f the masses of immigrants arrrvirig 



In the following analysis we shall confine ourselves to a discussion 
<# three nfif»r f&ctwrtiWkkfe determine the <Urecti«n:ef child care in 
Btaeh the **J*tf»te «ftBMfaa' v » a-coaajry- and within ft «a*»w being 
bodt and shaped by intenigfati** a*d the influence of tfeis "rfmurte" 
dB'dia^iBttiiigiaot-o^dr Ae pwbtem of we Oriental Jews and taek 
ThlwriMlihtr" vwtii- the- Erafcopew*' setter: «he dsw-ct'aad as&reet' mfkt- 
««oe*-©^r*iigk^tEac£riMtt en-edtteafciea and fegistetien. We shaft-then 
peooaed^ a^daerfptioB -of *e viwieas services and their respective Tote' 
in>lhe total program of jafc«faafeed treatment. 

THE CLIJ*4TE -OF TENSION 

■ Qne^etesrininiag feetae-m the scene of efeUd care is struetturafry 
coantftteoVwith ihe -baft; falet iha* Israel, as a country of immigration, 
is-a~GOu&&y df *wsfe©»--aad-<fivB*ge»eies. We know, of course, from me 
experience oi every canstt^** 1 itt fl ai gftttitm, that the* influx of a sub- 
-tiwttnil number «f BBnaigraKts-frem Afferent countries is bound to 
ntttA 1 jnvxhefotHiatkHi of ■edmieat~sub-groups -which tend to preserve 
thefe -in&ridbal *ra<HtiGB&, aeries •&£ Sfe and behaviour patterns;- it is 
ka&wn, too, that the Tpery ■existence of different sub-groups is the direct 
of mdirtt* cause of iMMtanyfackef unity, and oftea hinders me process 
ofa^vihiat adaptation* awimfegnrtioa.' It is.pvebaMy correct to form- 



u&te a seootfsyffejIggM |aw by gaying $# ^ sjaajlgr the total 
community m&wg the imiiiigjanfc and. the gr^tgj % SHBiber, <rf 
ethnical s#thg?©ups fe relation tp the total population, ^ higher the 
tanaoas sluing frem-ifee ee-v&tei&e of * yarjejy of frHffligcjgt @ougf 
wUfew »p<^Bsi^y. Be that a* it may, &w m.v&qBb tke gtea&g, 

obtaiwog in JspagL No* ©Bly tfee QrseB&i, b^ also ti$ European cpm T 
munities djffe# frgm each ©ther |n many *$spec&. la addijffin, *«§ $"$ 
facgd wigh 9 variety of differences and ppposites. which do not exist to 
**«®f e^tfmt m Other eoiratrles. Israelis for whom $he, fac$ {h$t they 
are Israelis j* as na|ugaj and USPrekteli&fcte as i$ is £©*? F*£|$k?a?». 19 

be, French, and. 2|pfiis& whp wmt t& k&frm-- lm$k Nt >vhp ha#e tp 
gp through a rather sio^y and often cpjm$ca^ pj^qa-B pi reorKsitar 

<W»; tatwem whQ are aware pf their cejleptiye responsibility ^r the up, 
building ©f the. eq$§|ry a*d cjtiaeas wh# a^ jnfjjvjdi|^ig and h> 
differed to any collective pall; immigrants who in previous years had 
come after more o? less prplpnged and thorough preparation jn their 
countries of origin or departure and immigrants who. now arrive unpre- 
pared for life in Israel; ideologically diverse groups; orthodox and non- 
°*|hadQx; ■*?■ afl these and many other divergencies add to the "climate 
of tension". Oil the other hand, the reality of Israel is that of a com- 
munity in the making, by definition a community pf immigrants, an 
or 8$nism Ijvipjg on the constant jnjake of newcomers and therefore 
natpraUy prepared to change and to be changed by such influx oj" new 
dements- Its, ultimate aim, its essential purpose, is the formation of 
national unity, Jhe term "formation" meaning both .process and activity. 
TkWt th? reajjty of Jsrael is made up o| sociologically and^ psychological- 
ly contradictory dements; it is the country of instability kafexohen, but 
at the same time the country in which instability constitutes one of the 
structural elements and ; pne of the main dynamic forces of development. 

WbM does tbjs mean fo? pur youth, a#c| particularly for ftp ?m- 
migrag* ypu$h? As long as an pjmigyant ch%J s in his adaptation pro- 
cess, k #uppoite$i by adequately ftmetiogopng parents or substitute 
parents, ^er)B is reaso^abje hope that th# process will be smooth and 
straight, The cpns$*uejtiye, forces whicj* a?e at woj& ffl <he. ^con^unjty,: 
ify basfeidsas aad ideals as weU as its exigencies and pa^pblepts mould 
thefdsyejoping egp-sfaTuglure jointly wtil* and intensified ^, $& emo-, 
tional pattern of a normal child-parent relationship. In such cases it 
makes little difference to what extent the parents themselves are success- 
ful in thejr adaptation £o the n_ew e^vjfpmnent, &it, where the cl$d« 
parent relationship js jppt sound ; and BpEffla^ be it ^ue to lack of mider^ 



Standing and flexibility oathe part of the parents, be it as Ac result of 
what could be called *heir own adaptation neurosis (winch has many 
different manif estations), --then the child is drives either into reactive 
aggressiveness and maladjustment or into an attitude of impersonal 
identification with collective values. This latter result is of particular 
interest to us because it is a specific form of development characteristic 
of our youth. There are among our native and immigrant youth many 
that make excellent adjustment to their group, particularly if it is a 
politically oriented youth movement; they may even become respons&le 
leaders and certainly are prepared to accept group discipline, todo their 
job without question, tc~ sacrifice themselves if necessary. On the other 
hand, their social attitude is often marked by a certain lack of personal 
warmth, and they are deficient in empathy: their group understanding 
is confined to that of their own restricted group and they have great 
difficulty in comprehending the needs of other groups and particularly 
those of the less well-adjusted individual, the underprivileged, the 
socially maladjusted, the handicapped. 

Then there is the problem of children and adolescents who have 
come to Israel in recent years from the camps of Europe. The difficul- 
ties experienced by Youth Afiyah workers* the numerous manifesta- 
tions of neurotic behaviour are dealt with by individual psychological 
treatment or by the removal of a child to a special therapeutic institu- 
tion. These behaviour phenomena demand constant revision in the 
educational program of Youth AUyah and in the training of its instruc- 
tors and teachers. Moreover, there is a very real need for more wide- 
spread and skilful employment of teamed case workers. We are faced 
here with a tremendously complex and difficult task, but one that will, 
one can be sure, be tackled by the people who are actively engaged in 
Youth Aliyah work. Another problem is mat of adolescents who have 
behind them a past of nearly uninterrupted frustration, who havenever 
had a chance to lead a normal life. In the minds of many of them, any 
form of collective society, be it even an ideally organized one, merely 
evokes the association of camp life and is therefore rejected. They want 
to be independent, to five on their own, to be their own masters — 
although they are often far from being prepared for such independence, 
either mentally, socially or vocationally. This craving must be respected 
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- "Aliyah" means "immigration". Youth AUyah is the name of the depart- 
ment of the Jewish Agency which is responsible for the maintenance and 
education of many thousands of immigrant children and youth. 



despite the tremendous organizational and economic difficulties in- 
volved. Herein lies a great opportunity for constructive social work in 
which psychiatric, vocational, educational and relief activities can be 
merged. These adolescents are in desperate need of training, both 
scholastic and vocational, of work, of friendship and normal contacts, 
of opportunities for self-expression and, equally important, of supervis- 
ed aggression. It may well be that some of them will then, after a time, 
become able to accept the ideals of collective living which most of our 
educators and social workers as well as die community at large have 
always considered the driving force and the essential content of educa- 
tion, rehabilitation and social adaptation. 

But the validity of these ideals as instruments of education and 
treatment may be questioned from still another angle. In previous years 
the emphasis of child care services for immigrant children had been on 
the up-bririging of thousands of orphans or children whose parents had 
remained abroad; today, however, the emphasis has shifted to the care 
of children who have come with their families. Most of the younger 
children continue to live with their families, while a large proportion of 
the older ones are being taken care of by Youth Aliyah. Now, while it 
is accepted that special attention must be given to the physical, emo- 
tional, educational and vocational needs of the immigrant child (whose 
adaptation to the realities of the new country will, it is hoped, have a 
positive influence on that of his parents as well), child care workers are 
today faced with die problem of integrating all treatment services with 
family case work in the broadest sense of the term. Never before have 
they been so keenly aware of the importance of such integration: unless 
constant and continued effort is made to interpret the various treatment 
services to the parents, little if any positive results can be achieved, even 
if the children are adequately assisted in their individual adjustment 
process. On the contrary, there exists the very real danger of estranging 
the child from his parents unless they are made to understand the social 
meaning of the values governing child treatment services in Israel. And 
unless they are made not only to understand the implications of these 
services but also to cooperate with them, resistance, negativistic attitudes 
and resentments are bound to come into play which it will be extremely 
difficult to overcome, and a schism is likely to develop between two 
"camps": the constructive and progressive elements on one side against 
the uncooperative and — finally — maladjusted elements on the other. 

Such, then, is the climate of tension characteristic of the State of 
Israel and its social services. Another nation, less accustomed to dynamic 



social existence than the Jewfcjp j^^^wi^wsHScieufof thek intrinsic 
pEob%?ps> : would pei&»p& be fe»rfo$ jg .A^iaagHitgde and , qwaptaMg, of 
the task which faces tfais young conmiujiity; but for the Jews the chalknge 
is not frightening; they know from the long and bitter experience ef their 
past that it is this very tension, the very immensity of the problem, which 
supplies the drive, the spur to creative development and constructive 
solution. Synthesis, as process and as (action, has always been and 
wjH always be the essence of the Jewish State and its philosophy. 

THE OBSENTAL JEWS 

Over $0% of all Jews in Israel **etong to the Sephardic Dos»»unity 
or to one of the many Oriental groups (Yemenite, Persian, Bufeharan, 
Kurdish, Turkish, Iraqian, Syrian and Moroccan Jews, to mention only 
the main Oriental groups) and are thus mainly of non-European origin. 
Oriental Jews have, at least in previous years, shown a marked incKnap 
tion to settle in urban areas without however,, being prepared to make 
a full adjustment to the complicated structure of urban eh nByrtfMr . As 
a xesulta they constitute today a largepart of the population of slum 
quarters. The average harthrfate arnong Oriental Jews is nearly *wfce 
that of European Jews. Due to improved conations of hygjene. and 
general health, child mortality is extremely low in the whole country. 
This then explains the fact that the percentage of Oriental children in 
the total child population is considerably higher man the percentage 
of Orientals in the total population. 

The Oriental Jew&h oenBaasBsties are, as a rate, sefartiweiy baekr 
ward in their mode of B£e, in social -and edi±eation«l structure. They 
ace therefore in much greater need -of such public social services as may 
be made available by the eoiaiminrty than are the European Jews. 
Jews of European origin are better prepared to help tfeemsehfies feecaajse 
they have, generally speaking, been brought up under conditioas favour- 
ing the development of personal initiative and understanding of the 
social jmp'fr-***'y'« of modem civifaation. In fact, it is Ais cleavage 
between modern cn^iaation as represented in Israel by the Earopean 
population, aad their mm bacfe^ardfiess feat is Te^efiwbte for the 
potent aad *ci»e -dai^et of se^qaate^ustmeat £w some of the Oriear 
tals. This is particuiafiy true of the Oefefttal emkkea. They stand, as it 
were, between two realities. They striwe to take part in the social Kfccf 
the European majority but, at the same time, are insufficiently support- 
ed by their roften all too primitive parents to grow organically into the 
general set-up of the community. Tims their ego development is often 
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arrested by resentment and by a strong feeling of frustration which 
cause Aggressiveness, strengthen their emotional affectivity and weaken 
their ability to take part in productive activities. Their Own ethnical 
group-'Setting is too weak, from the point of view both of numerical 
strength and cultural development, to act as a collective force and to 
help build a creative collective consciousness. They are, therefore, often 
left in what has rightly been termed a social vacuum. Social workers in 
Israel are fully aware of the need, arising out of mis peculiar situation, 
for intensive social and educational intervention for Oriental children 
and accordingly concentrate most of their effort upon them. 

This need becomes even more comprehensible when the socio- 
psychological structure of the Oriental family is borne in mind. The 
family unit in Oriental Jewish communities is often either disrupted as 
the result of the impact of divergent social forces upon it or is too rigid 
to function as a normal center of guidance and directive for the younger 
generation; the youtii is, therefore, in need of supplementary guidance 
and directives provided by outside agencies. In this connection, the 
social as well as educational capacity of the Oriental family must be 
considered. It has already been said that a large proportion of Oriental 
Jews are the inhabitants of our slum areas which are characterized by 
terrible ©vercrowdmg, poor sanitation and dire lack of space for expan- 
sion or even for recreational faculties. An investigation made some years 
ago into housing conditions in me slums of Jerusalem revealed that 
74% 'off the famflies Eved in one room, 26% in two rooms. The average 
number of persons per room in one-room dwellings was 5.4, in two 
room dwellings 3.1. The total average was 4.8 persons per room. We 
are faced bete with the serious problem of the intertetetion off social 
conditions and psychotegicai make-up; on the one hand, there can be 
no doubt that slum conditions are, at least partly, fee immediate Tesuk 
of the general indolence and passivity of tnatty Oriental Jews, who are 
»«t prepared to take the initiative needed in order to improve their 
stamdai^ of hvitig; on the <5<mer hand, the existing shim oimditioos make 
ft increasiagty difficult for many of tfce Oriental families to muster suf- 
ficient mental energies to meet their children's emotional and educa- 
tional needs. And again, the vicious circle -of frustration, aggressiveness, 
maladjostsneM and more frattratioo fe bound to set in unless outside 
force* ffre mobilised to break it 

One of the most *eriotts results tff me rfeid attfcude of many Orien- 
tals towards social values is me relative frequency of educational ineom- 
petecce aftd fctck of attention to proper schoohng. 
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It is therefore no mere accident that the problem of unschooled 
children which, until the recently enacted compulsory education law, 
was one of the major concerns of social workers, was largely identical 
with that of Oriental children: practically all children who did not 
attend schools or who attended utterly inadequate religious schools only, 
came from Oriental families, as did most of the children who left school 
before completing the fifth grade. It is safe to say that 25% of all 
Oriental children received no adequate training. This picture, it is true, 
has changed and every child is now compelled by law to go through at 
least a full elementary school coarse. In addition, a network of evening 
schools is being established intended mainly for native and immigrant 
adolescents and young adults who have heretofore had little or no op- 
portunity for adequate schooling. 

On the other hand, however, the number of Oriental parents who 
lack understanding of modern educational values is continuously in- ^^ 

creasing as the result of immigration from culturally backward areas. 
The educator and the social worker are therefore called upon to deal 
not only with problems ©f organiffiition and finance but also, and main- 
ly, with problems of adapting the curriculum and methods of teaching 
to pupils of widely divergent mentalities, of educating parents, and' of 
counteracting the destructive influence of insufficient schooling on die 
process of social adjustment For a long time to come, child care work- 
ers in Israel will have to content themselves with more or less partial 

solutions, as the process of educating the parents is a slow and difficult f 

i. 
one. i 

t 
This short analysis of the problem of Oriental Jews would, how- f 

ever, be incomplete unless we mention that a large number of them i 

have fully succeeded in their social, economic and cultural adaptation J 

to the reality of Israel and that many are playing a leading role in the ; 

social services and other areas of public life. | 

The problem of the Oriental Jews is not one of ethnic constitution J 

ox "racial*' difference, but solely one of social and educational develop- 4fe j 

ment and action. Common expesenees- — in school, at work, in youth | 

movements, in army service, in political groups, and in personal con- f 

tacts — make for amalgamation of ethnic sub-groups; they persist as 1 

separate and divergent entities only when tile commumty as a whofe, 
and its progressive elements in particular, fails to realize that the pro- 
cess of amalgamation can and must be accelerated by consciously plan- 
ned, educational and organizational action. Insufficient attention was 
paid in the past by the European majority to the Oriental minority, 
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which fact may, at least in part, account for the slow process of accul- 
turation of many Orientals, But reality is changing this attitude, as the 
influx of Jews from Oriental countries increases and with it, the oppor- 
tunity for inter-group contacts and experiences. 

RELIGIOUS TRADITION AND ITS IMPACT 
ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION 

A third factor whose direct and indirect influence permeates all 
phases of planning and execution of child care is Jewish historical tradi- 
tion and the contradiction between its religious and its secularized 
interpretation. Religious learning and its evaluation as the focal point of 
Jewish life for many generations has had a fourfold effect on the pre- 
sent-day educational scene in Israel: 

(1) a marked tendency toward intellectualization and moraliza- 
tion and towards emphasizing conscious and rational values — a 
tendency which appears in both the religious and secular trends of 
education; 

(2) a strong identification with religious tradition and the his- 
torical past of the Jewish people, with emphasis on the theological inter- 
pretation of historic values in the religious trends and on evolutionary 
interpretation of theological values in the secular trends of education; 

(3) the emergence of diverse and mutually exclusive trends in the 
education system and the resulting duplication of services; 

(4) the impact of tradition on child legislation and the tendency 
toward adapting the traditional laws to the requirements of legislation 
in a modern society. 

Emphasis on learning, on intellectual achievements and on moral 
evaluations is most evident in the traditional philosophy of education 
of the orthodox groups which, until the establishment of the State, re- 
presented about 15% of the population. But its influence goes far 
heyond the boundaries of these groups. It reappears in secular educa- 
tion as a tendency toward strengthening the conscious identification 
with lofty spiritual and moral values, both in the area of scholastic in- 
struction and of group education (although it should be added that the 
development of aesthetic appreciation as well as of physical fitness is 
receiving more and more attention). 

Identification with tradition and with the historic past stems, in 
the religious trend, from the messianic belief in the special function of 
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&£ Jewish jeaplfe as *e eateeutor ef afi eternal tnath, OJ&sfervanoe of 
li^ditionftlPy ^febHshfed ^i*fee^tS ^*^eferfe &&&£& a Means of ttiain- 
^fining the ordBr of the universe an4©f ful&Uiag the meaning of history 
toward its messianic goal. Oil t&e other btt^'wt 31% witnessing a re- 
interpretation of the historic past of the Jewish people (including its 
religous conteht) under me rafruencfc df&JfohSt Sntf Sde&Est ideologies. 
This process has leti to k ran" &ctiilarkati6h 6? Jewfeh tradition with 
Strong emjnhasis ea mfi character^! the Jewish nation as. a natural 
entity cerapar&ble t© all ©titer aatidRs. The concept of the nation aad 
Ste reality of structure and function i% in these secular trends, ^definitely 
tsattuatigtiej aad ©feservaa<£e «f ^etigious precepts is consequently con- 
sidered unnecessary or even prejudicial to &e desuaUe process srf in- 
tegrating and absorbing the values and acbievenaents of oaodern culture 
into the development o£ the Jewish nation, it is -inevitable that this 
divergence of views should create antagonistic camps particularly in the 
area of education. 

There are today four main trends in public Jewish education: 
General Zionist, Labour, Mizrahi and Agudath Israel. The first two 
encompass slightly less than three quarters of the total school popula- 
tion, the last two "slightly more man one quarter. In the chapter on 
Education in Itsrael we shall try to explain the ideological differences in 
these treWds. Heft, we wish omy to mention me fact fe me co- 
^isfeitee of Met*b£fearty mmgm ^reufcs & &K£&9tti & bound to 
complicate tfee ^SftiiatiahM ffesfc ^vSft w^ela «HtlAll&tJMl 
«nd ttoart duplication of seWifcefc is not always avoidable under such 
cohdltjonfe. There «re maey Advocates of * uhiikd *y6tem of educatiee, 
but the discussion is still far from concluded. 

The last problem which arises out of an analysis of Jewish tradition 
m relation to cnua care is that of its impact on child legislation. Since 
the beginning of the Mandatory rule in Palestine, Ate laws relating to 
personal status have always been those of the respective religious com- 
rnunitie% (Jews, Moslems and the olfeYent Christian denominations). 
This principle is st31 mamtainea m Israel. Adoption, guardianship, 
tuegitamacy and legitimation, mamfehance and similar matters are 
mereiore regulated by religious law which of course required interpreta- 
tion in the ngbt tk "me "needs of a modern complex society. T^iere are 
many advocates of a purery secular legislation based on the eclectic 
use of the progressive laws of other countries; but today the nifiuence 
# tfeeft <bpp*>aerite m M 6¥&fo«fo$t re^£$ous damp k 'stfbrtg enough 
to tittfiiBfflh toc &&$& tfitof" toII bUSJfe ^Erg^fe fl3f 'syifm^smflg life tiram- 
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tionai few with modern ideas by way of re-Interpreting the former. It 
need not be elaborated why and how the postponement of a final de- 
cisiotf has*A hindering ; «ff ect on fee development of certain secMl ser- 
vices. 

CHILD CARE SERVICES AND PROBLEMS 

Education, health and welfare workers in Israel are coming more 
and more to recognize the vital importance of adapting methods of child 
care to the new conditions treated by ma^immigration, and to supple- 
ment the accented system, with its emphasis on collective values, by 
case work ffiethods. This basic change is felt in all areas of child care, 
in maternity and infant welfare, in child guidance, in school social ser- 
vices, in recreational activities, in the treatment of wayward and de- 
linquent youth, in institutional care and in the total treatment scheme 
of Youth Aliyah groups. But it should be pointed out mat the emphasis 
©a ihdividualMisn of services is still far from being sumcient, and that 
me process of syfithesforag this new trend with the accepted emphasis 
on group values wul take a considerable time to complete. 

The importance of maternity and infant welfare services which 
reach practically all expectant and nursing mothers and .infants, goes 
far beyond that of a health service. Although it is true that, as the result 
of intensive care, the rate of infant mortality in the period between 
1S37 and 1§47 dropped from 76 to 26 per 1000 infants under supervi- 
sion in the Oriental sector, and from 32 to 12 in the European, the 
effect upon the mother, and particularly the Oriental mother, of sys- 
tematic guidance given by the doctor and the nurse in all matters of 
feeding, (fenifig, doming and training, cannot be Overrated. Such 
guidance fe, m fact, one of thfe major mstrurnfents «f social education • 
ahd aecultttftttiotl. Wtm& are feeing tnade to intensify mom*rcraft 
tlrammgM immigrants' transit camps as well as in day nurseries fin 

The ifesrar^Sshmerit of a Vfefy large namber of additional femder- 
gaftens and schools to aetcinmodate the eve* Mereasing number of im- 
migrant t*nirareti requires not only extfaottfmtEry budgetary and organ- 
fe&ribnai efforts but afeb ccfctinnal training of teachers and constant 
cmiitulunt pSaflnmg *and revising. Tfee ferStel education authorities are 
tufty aware «f *e feet fet tnuth remains to be done in tins field. At 
■fee ^same tim, ^rtotts are %emg made by 1tfre health : and welfare 
afctf&Biitfes 15 «spaM 'fee ^taf WvtetJI iflte school hygfene depart- 
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ments and the school social workers, with a view to strengthening the 
link between school and home. 

Another example of a functionally defined service which at the 
same time serves as an important socio-educational instrument is the 
school-feeding scheme initiated by Hadassah not only to feed under- 
nourished children, but also to teach cooking, nutrition, hygiene and 
table manners and thereby to influence the attitudes and habits of the 
pupils' families. 

Summer camps, playgrounds and clubs for school children cannot 
be regarded as purely recreational activities in Israel where the bask 
needs of many inimigrant children are not being met adequately within 
their often incompetent family circle. Recreation as an isolated facility 
has little effect on the social behaviour and development of a child 
whose fundamental need is orientation in a world for which he is not 
sufficiently prepared. However, where these facilities are organically 
linked with the family scene, where the experience gained by the group 
leader is effectively used in home visits, in frequent and intensive con- 
tact with the child's parents and other family members, and where the 
family is made to understand the meaning and value of recreation — the 
club, the playground and the summer camp become important instru- 
ments of child care and fulfill their function. Here, again, the preval- 
ence of certain collective ideals and values (as accepted in another 
form of group work which is firmly established in Israel, the politically 
oriented youth movement) exercises, directly and indirectly, a strong 
influence on recreational services, and it is therefore by no means easy 
to introduce die desirable indmduaKzed case work approach. 

Still another example is that of treatment of waywardness and 
delinquency among youth. The proportion of maladjusted and de- 
linquent children in Israel is higher than in European countries or in 
the United States (comparing relatively normal periods); but mani- 
festations of asocial behaviour though probably more polymorphous 
in Israel are much less extreme than in other countries in which similar 
studies have been made; and finally, the cases in which anti-social 
behaviour can be explained as symptom and reactive expression 
of neurotic conflicts are less frequent than those in which me social 
conflict plays a major role in causation. The clash between heterogene- 
ous cultural patterns is on the whole of greater etiological importance 
in the explanation of social maladjustment than the personal equation. 
This, in turn, explains the emphasis laid on socio-educational group- 
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work as a remedy rather than on individual treatment for which many 
of our children are not mentally prepared. 

Efforts are being made to develop neighbourhood centers in slum 
quarters and neglected rural areas: in these centers all children, includ- 
ing the normally adjusted and the maladjusted, are taken care of; 
educational, recreational and medical services are coordinated and 
integrated; and the family is considered both object and subject of the 
comprehensive treatment plan. Several such centers are already in 
operation, and although it is too early to summarize the results, we 
would be justified in saying that the potentialities of this method must 
at least be explored. Neglected, wayward, maladjusted and even de- 
linquent children (with the exception of the most serious cases) can be 
dealt with in their natural environment, in their own families and 
habitats, on condition, of course, that we deal with that environment 
at the same time and this environment is amenable to appropriate 
social and educational activity. The Orientals who form the bulk of 
our maladjusted youth suffer, as has already been pointed out, from 
their social inability to grow organically into that incomprehensible and 
yet attractive civilization which to them represents the world of higher 
standards and values. We must, therefore, try to give them a sense of 
security (the prerequisite of social adjustment) within the very cultural 
setting that has caused their insecurity. Removal from his (urban) en- 
vironment (though it may, at least temporarily, appeal to a youngster 
who is "fed up" with his family) is likely to remain fruitless in case the 
child returns home after he may have made an excellent adjustment to 
his institution or his (rural) foster home. 

This leads us to the discussion of the two services which supple- 
ment, or substitute for, group work in the treatment of problem and 
maladjusted children: child guidance and foster-care. 

In all fields of child care in Israel, the need for more and better 
equipped child guidance services is strongly felt: the number of avail- 
able psychiatrists, psychotherapists, psychologists and psychiatric social 
workers is utterly insufficient to answer the numerous demands for 
diagnostic and therapeutic services on the part of workers in die field 
of school social work, Youth Aliyah, group work, probation and institu- 
tional care; moreover, methods of psychological testing, diagnosis and 
therapy have to be adapted to the mentality and the cultural back- 
ground of the children — a task requiring prolonged research work 
which has only just been started. As a result of these shortcomings and 
handicaps, child care workers often have to make treatment decisions 
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unaided by proper diagnosis, and it is inevitable that in many cases 
their decisions are inadequate. 

It has been argued that the madeqiiaey of differential diagnosis 
has a particularly disturbing effect on child placement, that, as a result, 
many children are being removed from their famines unnecessarily 
while others are being placed before their specific problems and needs 
are property recognized. Moreover, the many institutions which are 
available hi the country are not sufficiently well classified, a fact which 
venders still more difficult differential placement. 

But the problem in its entirety cannot be understood unless we 
analyze the factors which have created and are determining the em- 
phasis laid on institutional care in Israel. The first factor to be borne 
in mind is the impact on child welfare work in Israel of the continental 
{European) tradition with its beMef in the value of institutional care. 
Although this attitude has since undergone considerable change in 
Europe, it is still prevalent among many eckieafcors in Israel, some of 
whom go so far as to see m n^ir»tk>nal <^u~e trie panacea for a" social 
and educational ills. Th» tendency has another root in the high evalua- 
tion of collective ideals and group life characteristic of the philosophy 
of the pioneers who come to theoowury as the boiklers of agricultural 
settlements and the ideology of the various youth movements in which 
collective living has always been a driving force and a determining 
factor. We must also remember that many diUdren's institutions have 
come into existence (sasd aft 9f& feefctg added every year) to cope with 
tfie probtem of aaintaiamg tfcoasaads of ingnigiam chftfeen from 
many different cultural backgrounds for wbttfi Youth Afiyah has afr- 
samed fan res po n sibilit y Then, too, there is to be considered tfeettrong 
competitive: spirit of ideologie&My oriented groups a&d agencies which 
are interested in bringing up l^ children, and espedally &e imrnigrant 
children, in accordance whil their own respective ideoi&gies— a fact 
which <often leads to oftost unfortunate and unoeewsary daplkatkm of 
educational ^services, at Ae same time arapeda^ die 



much xeqfdfed dfi&RUtiai platoeaeat based on iwfividraai djagooas. 

Afl these facts explain the -existence in Israel of an nnnsnaBy large 
Tvomfeer of maturations fevef 158 wlm toom for more than 11,000 
chiidren). Sknuhaneousry it becomfes clear why p l a ceme n t of a child in 
?m mstrttn^on ha« u t^tnpletery tffierent nieamn Israel than in timer 
toemtries hi "which se^&rs&HJB. mtt me nanny invattatny acts 7B& U *trau- 
Mcrtic experience snd where thechfldisnot prepared to accept •group 
fie fa an iusfitafi t m m *focrt trf ife^-seene". 
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This analysis would be incomplete, however, without at least pass- 
ing mention of an organisational peculiarity of our welfare system which 
has a direct bearing oil placemen* policies; 

In 1932, when the Jewish community of Palestine set up its welfare 
system, a departmental division between family and child care was 
established. This organizational set-up has been taken over by the 
Ministry of Welfare and is at present to be found in each local welfare 
bureau in Israel: the family division is in charge of general relief and 
the child division is in charge of the placement of children (in day 
nurseries, kindergartens, clubs, playgrounds, summer camps, institutions 
and foster families), of medical relief to children, of school-feeding 
schemes, school social work, treatment of wayward children and, 
through a separate, centrally organized service, of probation and court 
work. All these services are carried cut, in the larger places a* least, by 
special child care workers who are supervised by the various child care 
departments of the Ministry of Welfare, They cooperate closely with 
the health and education authorities and with all the voluntary agencies 
active in their respective areas. 

Now, it is this very division between the two sectors of welfare 
work, each with its own budget, that leads in some cases to inadequate 
placement decisions; were the money which is made available for the 
institutional placement of a child to be used for a comprehensive family 
treatment plan, the child qouM perhaps continue to live with hie family 
and would be better served there. Here, as in many other areas of child 
care, much remains to be done in terms of coordination and over-all 
planning. 

The main pxohtera Math which we arc meed, and on the solution 
of which the success of coordination largely depends, is that of introduc- 
ing and financing adequate public assistance as part of a general social 
security scheme. Plans for such a comprehensive scheme are under pre- 
paration, arad it is the hope of. alj social workers an Israel that the Gov- 
ernment, despite its tremendous finanriat commitments, will find ways 
and means gradually to carry out these plans. It is their hope that they 
wiU. then be able to make their treatment decisions without being un- 
duly influenced by purely economic considerations, and to develop co- 
ordinated case work for children of parents who, owing to their own 
adjustment and adaptation difficulties, are unable to guide their 
children properly and are themselves often enough in need of guidance 
and treatment. Many deficiencies in the present child care system, 
which are under criticism bom by advisors fmm abroad and the work- 
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era in Israel, are the result not of lack of professional knowledge but of 

the pressure of constantly recurring emergencies. 

Another burning problem is that of developing adequate services 
for the Arab child, lite Arabs in Israel, who represent approximately 
12% of the total population, live mostly in rural districts. Their children 
under the age of 15 constitute an unusually high percentage (an 
estimate of 44% was quoted recently) . Very few social services were in 
existence in these rural areas until the establishment of die State of 
Israel. Infant welfare centers, medical services, schools, recreational 
facilities, feeding schemes and social welfare services have, therefore, to 
be established or extended and intensified. Much remains to be done 
both in terms of personnel training and of organization. But when 
evaluating the partial achievements of the past eighteen months, one 
has to bear in mind not only the political conditions prevailing in the 
country during that period but also, and mainly, the fact mat com- fl^ 

munity initiative and voluntary efforts are extremely weak in die Arab 
sector of the population. We cannot here analyze the historical, cultural, 
economic and socio-psychological reasons for this attitude which, never- 
theless, is a reality factor of primary importance and of strong influence , 
on the planning of social services for the Arab child. 

Child welfare services are being developed, with the help of 
UNICEF, by the Ministries of Health and Welfare. But first considera- 
tion is given to education. A large number of additional schools have 
already been opened and many Arab teachers are being trained to meet 
die increasing educational needs of the Arab child. The proportion of 
children aged 6 to 14 who are attending Government and Mission f 

schools is estimated to be 57%, as against 37% before the establishment \ 

of die State of Israel. i 

Demographically and sociologically mere exists in Israel no greater | 

antithesis than that between me Arab village and the collective agricul- | 

rural settlement, the kibbutz. The birth-rate is extremely high in the J 

Arab village, while it is very low in the kibbutz. The opposite is true of ^fe J 

the cultural standards and the efficacy of educational and medical ser- ^^ I 

vices for the child which, in the kibbutz, are exemplary measured not * 

only by average Israel standards but also by those of the most progres- | 

sive countries in the world. Care for the child is not considered a social | 

service in the sense in which, in a community based on the principle of i 

individual family unit and responsibility, separate functional agencies | 

are responsible for "services", but is regarded rather as an integral part f 

of the group and its community Bf e. f 
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Hie ideology underlying child care in the collective settlement ex- 
ercises a much stronger influence on many aspects of child care in the 
whole community than would be explicable by the numerical strength 
of the collective settlements where only 7% of all Jewish children in 
Israel live. We cannot yet predict the future development of this unique 
social experiment, but its impact on the community in Israel cannot be 
exaggerated. 

In this decisive period in the growth of the young State of Israel, 
however, the crucial question asked of every section of the community 
and its social services concerns their potential value in the absorption 
of immigrants and in the development of adaptable treatment facilities. 
In this respect, the collective settlements, now as in the past, fulfill an 
exceptionally important function by taking in thousands of immigrant 
children for whose maintenance and education the Youth Aliyah Depart- 
ment of the Jewish Agency is responsible. These children and adoles- 
cents are organized in groups under the leadership of specially trained 
instructor-teachers and house-mothers, have their own curriculum 
which is adapted to their educational background and includes studies 
and work (in different proportions according to age) ; although the 
emphasis is on preparation for agricultural life, pre-vocational training 
is being increasingly included. Many collective settlements have already 
been founded by graduates of Youth Aliyah and are in turn taking in 
new groups of immigrant children. We have already mentioned several 
problems which arise from the fact that today, in contra-distinction to 
the past, the parents of many of these children are in the country and 
mat a large proportion come from relatively backward cultural environ- 
ments. These changed conditions require, as we have said, many 
changes in the educational program and in the training of personnel. 
But the fact remains that the collective settlement may still be consider- 
ed one of the most constructive instruments for the absorption and 
education of immigrant children.* (It is only fair to mention, in this 
connection, that, as regards the absorption of immigrant families in 
rural areas, villages are playing a much more important role than col- 
lective settlements.) 

Unfortunately, ways have not yet been found to settle all immi- 
grants immediately or shortly after their arrival in the country. Tens of 
thousands are still in transit-camps under primitive and in many respects 



* Special chapters are therefore devoted, in this Guide, to the activities of 
Youth Aliyah and to die child in collective settlements. 
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m^tisfacjtexy conditions. The number ©f ohUdrejn writer, fta 0g&*f 18 
who were livwg with their parents in these feanat camps, at the. tan- 
ning of May im was. approwowrtely 33,000 (or 37% ol *e teteJ camp 
population as, agates 34$ fop tim age $aeup in &e tefc4 sealed pop**!*- 
tjon). Babies' tanes, «&? wincKwi-md kjnstergartsns ar§ H*vtt$pcd m 
each of the 31 eamps, and about 35% of all children usder &e age of 
6 are cared for in these institutions whose functions are n^anjfold: to 
improve the general state of health., to help in the formation and deve- 
lopment of desirable habits, to teach the language, and, of most 
importance, to instruct tjie mothers in the essentials of proper child 
care. 

Np adequate solution has yet been found fpr th.e school-age an4 
the adolesceat groups in tfce camps, Schools are in operation but their 
program k not oomprehensive enough, particularly wifli regard to pm- 
vocatipnal and vocational, training and leisure time activities, In these 
fields* the lacjfe pf £rain§d personnel qpjnstitutes the main obstacle to the 
development of adequate educational and group work, services. This 
lack of personnel becomes understandable when we take into considera- 
tion the variety of languages spoken by the immigrant? and me multi- 
tude <?f cultural patterns in which, they are living. The organization of 
social services far ciuMren and youth in the transit camps is still in the 
stage of expwimentaticin 4 cb^racter%ed by constant search for new and 
more appropriate methods pf approach. 

In me light .of tihe many puobfems pf chiJd cai$ m &ra^ wbicj* w$ 
have tried to analyze, one can easily assess tine complexity of the task 
wi& whic& tte xrth^ §ery^ ,a^ **W* 

curative medical care, are faced. Until &e bjeginnjng -of mas imnngrA- 
tion two years ago a steady improvement of general health conditions 
qpuid be Swerved- V*& lyma rk a b fe ra^bjeyements, ,pj the Radassafe 
M^&Qqgmi&tiw a*ri the Jfcatofc Ssrw&M%& ■Qmt*ik$*fc&fc& 
of Jewish labour £Kup»t .JKq&b) jn the field f4 preventha? eare.,ase4»e 
mainly to me work of their maternity- smd infant welfare centers and 
sdhool hygiene departments- Needless tp say that *he importance P* 
these instruments of preventive care has increased Tmarufold now Jhat 
the State is faced with the task of absorbing; tern of thousands pf im- 
migrant children! 

In addition, Jfedassafc for m&y year* hm besn ce^i«#ng a most 

effective campaign against trachoma and trichophytia, two diseases 
which, in the Orient, are to be considered phenomena of social patho- 
logy, and must therefore be combated by means of combined treatment- 
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and-guidance-measures related tcr the child itself and. to aH members of 
hi fahtify. Two years ago, trachoma and trkhopfaytia had practically 
dis a pp e a red among the Jewish population. The influx of tens of 
thousands of immigrants from countries 1 of extrtimelf low hygienic 
standards, particularly North Africa and the Yemen, has caused their 
reappearance,' *and treatment services had to be revived and irrtensafiecL 

In the field of prevention and treatment of tijbe^ctupsis, the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League has rendered valuable service through detection of 
incidence, examination, treatment^ convalescence services and guidance. 
The organization would &vve been able to reader much more effective 
service if It could have concentrated on, preventive yyorfc exclusively; but 
because the Mandatory Government did not undertake any responsibility 
lor nosprtanaation of'7* ^trem3/m« ^a^uehad to fomH ; this State 
f^ctkm— wfrh'the hmrtedmeans of a T o tuntary agency. The Sick 
Fond of the Labour Federation afe© established clinical and hospital 
services for ite health-insured members. But aH these voluntary services 
were imsamcfcnt to cope with the vast problem of the steadily increasing 
number of tubercular patients, many children among ifaem, who came 
from ^Europe -afters *he war and are aowcomiag- from^tfaeATemer* and 
North Afriea.-t'Hje Joint ^Service; far Medkal Aid to Jiranigrwits (for- 
merly e£ Hadasuth and.GoKEmment, now of Gwermnent, the Jewish 
Afewey-aad'^partiy^-;tiie Joint Ddat^ution. Committee) has under* 
takc»*espoii«ti*bV for *e wuridirafc cat* of tubercular immigrants- 
Recently, the bfrnitry of Beahh, wiah the help of the International 
AntiwTuberc»iosis Campaign, has made arrangements ior a general 
lyib e H*^ testing And BOG w w TOri^ 
in Israel, which form an important part of . Ae. QeHtmrneu^S' overfall 



-In the area of curative medfcal services mention should again be 
made of S»e «Wen*re rac&ties offered by ^» Heafth Service |Kapat 
Hfctfm) of the -©eheral LsSkjur Federa^on t© ttfe^^fi^en «* hwured 
members (comprftiiig already over 50% of the total population) asweft 
as of a number of voluntary medical organizations (among winch Ha- 
dassah is l&e most : important) and of governmental and municipal 
dimes and'hosDitabL-In: spite of intensive efforts- on die part of the 
Ministry tif Health, there fe stiB a considerable -deficit in the a«mber of 
beds avslfeblcfor ehiMreft, partiewlar% for l&ose sufief&sg from tuber- 
culosis and heart diseases. No less severe k the shortage of placement 
and treatment facaBties for epileptic and psychotic children whose total 
number, however, is rather small. Physical handicapped (felfod, deaf- 
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unite, crippled) daildrea,a*e caoed foe r te e sorne extent by a Qiunber. 
of yoiuntary agencies, an^jji^B are-,at ? pfese»t in-jwepar^cttrfcj^tke 
enlargement and intensification, of ^therapeutic and educatiosial^ienaces 
fox these categories -of children. 

We have tried, in this shertisurveyj to describe chfld care services, 
in Israel as objectively as possible, their achievements as well as their 
limitatinng and deficiencies, at the same time analyzing realistically 
those factors to be borne in mmd if we want to understand the special 
problems, the methods and the structure of social services in the young 
State. The chapters to follow contain more detailed mfonna^on on the 
various aspects and fields of child care. 

We are keenly aware of the fact that what we have achieved .to 
date- is not sufficient, especially in the light of the extocotKnarih/ heavy 
need for child care in this historic period of die 'ingathering of the 
exiles". We also know that many mistakes are being made under the 
tremendous pressure of , the ,4ay-to^day demands, and -that a, partial 
solutionis too often, substituted fot the. ideal c*e. 

. What, -then, are our <dtaaces, of soccer in -.this- -up-hill straggle-? 
Awareness of the probiara> 1 aria4be afcttitjK critically {to-ewahiate acMewe- 
mentsare indeed important faetotsiia- the cotfduet of social «srvk*, ; but 
in themselves do not suffice to guarantee constructive development. 
Planning, financing, o^amang. aad supennfflng the required services; 
are the sine qua non of success^ fed: here, too, they alone would net be 
enough to answer lhfi"<fc0usandi^ questions arising: out of Jibe process 
frf ra«>^lTF nii y g« a* i m >;j nimrK.-ls amfetn^ a Baateria^pacfcilem; it is, equally 
at least, one of spirituaLand mocaf attitode. 

Much has been said and written about the pioneer spirit of -the? 
early Jewish settlers m Palestine. They sacrificed their careers, .their 
health and, often* their. Eves in ©Kter to turn swamps.into fertile fields 
and colonies and sand-dunes iato towns; they built, settlements under 
the most dangerCTK c^tKriomt anrf Hrf fudwl them.against marauders 
and? armed ag^essioo- "Ehese were the men and women who laid the 
foundation of the educational and cultural institutions in the country; 
who revived the Hebrew language; who established a now powerful 
labour federation widi coinrwehensive heahh services, xHierapioymentand 
old-age msuiaBcevschera^ central and local authorities 

at a tune when o^ haoVno governmental support; who established and, 
developed the large voluntary agencies mat today play such a vital role 
in the social services of Israel. :■..■ v c > - 
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The pioneers of the early days, the heroes of self-sacrifice, have 
ever since remained the highest ideal of Jewish life in Israel and still 
give impetus and direction to its youth in war and in peace. It is due 
to this spirit that the absorptive capacity of the country was created and 
developed. And what now often seems an exchasivery economic problem 
is still deeply rooted in the original pioneer ideology. If we succeed in 
our task, as we hope we shall, it wiH be due to the sacrifices of the early 
settlers, and to our efforts, in their spirit to fiad the answer to the urgent 
questions confronting us today. 
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